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THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Wisconsin Valley. Wisconsin Rapids. Sept. 17 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Valley Library Conference 
was held in the new Children’s Room of 
the T. B. Scott Public Library in Wis- 
consin Rapids, Thursday, September 17, 
1942, 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Miss Jessie Sanford of 
Wisconsin Rapids, who also acted as 
hostess. She introduced Mr. Floyd Smith, 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin Rapids’ 
schools and library trustee, who wel- 
comed the Wisconsin Valley Conference 
to their library and city. 

Miss Isabelle Herrick, Children’s li- 
brarian at Wisconsin Rapids, entertained 
the Conference with a little skit entitled 
“Youth speaks for itself.” She was as- 
sisted by some of the Wisconsin Rapids’ 
children and Miss McFarland, a Wiscon- 
sin Rapids teacher. They showed the cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular part that the 
library plays in the young people’s lives 
from the pre-school child through high 
school. 

Miss Aileen MacGeorge spoke very en- 
tertainingly on a trip she and Miss Borge 
took into upper Michigan to a library 
institute. Her talk was entitled “Two 
postmen take a walk.” 


Mrs. Gwin gave the report from the 
Membership committee. A new roll of 
the membership is being compiled and it 
was moved and seconded that the Con- 
ference pay for it and see that a copy is 
mailed to each library in our conference 
and a copy of our constitution be in- 
cluded. 


The nominating committee submitted 
the following names: 
President, Natalie Scribner 
Vice-President, Fane B. Davis 
Secretary, Selma Bartman 
Treasurer, Helen Anderson. 


The motion was made and seconded 
to accept the nominating committee’s re- 
port and to cast a unanimous ballot for 
the officers nominated. 


Miss Marion Spear, librarian at An- 
tigo, extended an invitation to the Con- 
ference to meet in Antigo next spring. 
Discussion ensued as to whether there 
would be a meeting next year in view of 
the war program. It was decided to leave 
the matter up to the Executive commit- 
tee. Miss Spear said that the invitation 
was for the next meeting regardless of 
when it was held. It was moved and se- 
conded to accept Antigo’s invitation. 
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The motion was made and seconded to 
adjourn for luncheon which was served 
at the Hotel Witter. At the close of 
luncheon, Mr. Lester introduced Miss 
Eleanor Davis, our new library visitor 
who will take Mrs. Winifred L. Davis’ 
place. Mrs. Davis has retired and she 
extends a cordial invitation to all mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Valley Library 
Conference to visit her at her home near 
Madison. 


From 2:00 to 2:30 the librarians held 
an open discussion on rural service. It 
was entitled “The Library’s problem 
child—Rural Service.” One librarian 
from each library told what their policy 
was in regard to rural service. There 
were several reports from librarians 
from rural libraries. The whole discus- 
sion was very enlightening and many 
helpful suggestions were given. During 
this time, Mr. Lester met with the trus- 
tees of the various libraries. 


Next on the program was Miss Reely. 
Everyone felt that this was the high 
point in the day. Miss Reely spoke on 
“Evaluating new books.” She told how 
she went about classifying and choosing 
the books. Some books must be studied, 
some read for pure enjoyment and some 
can be glanced through because of previ- 
ous experience with similar books. Every- 
one as usual thoroughly enjoyed the talk 
and gathered many valuable ideas for 
their own work in their libraries. 

“The meeting then adjourned to the 
Children’s room of the library where tea 
was served by the Wisconsin Rapids Li- 
brary Board. 

At the close of the tea, the following 
resolution was offered: “I make a motion 
that a vote of thanks be extended to the 
T. B. Scott Public Library staff and 
trustees and to Miss Reely and Mr. Les- 
ter for helping us to make our meeting 
a success. Signed Mrs. Landfried, Chair- 
man.” 

The meeting was adjourned and every- 
one left for their homes. 

FAneE B. Davis, Secretary 


Service To Rural Borrowers As Reported 
At Wisconsin Rapids Meeting 
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Antigo. Miss Spear: Antigo has given 
county service since 1908. Anyone in the 
county may borrow. This is chiefly over 
the desk. Circulation through schools is 
chiefly RC books. Community stations 
(recently WPA) are in schools and 
stores, and are now open fewer hours 
than under WPA. 


Loyal. Mrs. Gwin: Money for rural 
service comes directly from townships. 
Circulation report shows number of books 
borrowed by each township. Teachers 
borrow for one month. Little hope of aid 
from County Board; one member voiced 
his opinion as “Let them buy their own 
books if they must read, but why should 
they waste their time reading when they 
ought to be working.” 


Marshfield. Miss Millerd: Has had WPA 
custodians. Since withdrawal of WPA, 
service to rural borrowers is handled 
largely through the schools. 


Merrill. Mrs. Scribner: Has inadequate 
funds. Each school gives $10 for service. 
Individual rural borrowers pay $1.00 a 
year. A new budget requests $2500 for 
rural service. 


Mosinee. Mrs. Landfried: Town paid 
for two years, then refused. After that 
individual rural borrowers paid $1.00 a 
year; now 25c for three months. Library 
supplies three townships on this basis. 
Also 66 borrowers pay 50c for the school 
year. 


Rhinelander. Mrs. Gruber: The library 
does not lend outside the city except that 
residents of Pelican, adjoining, may bor- 
row on payment of $1.00 for six months. 


Crandon. Mrs. Hauser: No service to 
rural people. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Miss Sanford: Books 
are sent to rural schools, three stores and 
home for aged from the County Travel- 
ing Library. There is also an appropria- 
tion from the County Board for books 
Teachers can use both. 4800 vol. in TL. 
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Amherst. Miss Gasmann: Give service 
to rural borrowers freely, although re- 
ceive only $400 from county. Every town 
in county gets books. 


Stevens Point. Miss MacGeorge: Makes 
charge of 10c a book or $1.00 a year. 


Wausau. Miss Anderson: $500.00 from 
County. Twelve stations established by 
WPA. Now ten, continued under volun- 
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teer help, and sponsored by local organ- 
izations. 
Discussion: Mrs. Gwin of Loyal asked 
what a small library can do when the 
largest library is heavily endowed and 
not interested. Miss Reely cited La Crosse 
where the County Library is entirely 
separate from the city. Miss Anderson 
said Wausau would have separate finan- 
cial arrangement. 

—Summarized by ELEANOR DAVIS 





Fox River Valley. Clintonville. Sept. 24 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Fox River Valley Library Association 
was called to order by the president, Miss 
Marie Barkman of Sheboygan at 10:30 
a. m. on September 24, 1942, in Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin. 

Registration took place at the public 
library from 10:00 to 10:30. Coffee and 
doughnuts were served by trustees of 
the library during the half hour regis- 
tration period. 

Forty-seven librarians, assistants, 
trustees and Miss Eleanor Davis, Miss 
Mary K. Reely and Mr. C. B. Lester of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission were 
welcomed by Mayor Steve Brunner of 
Clintonville. 

The topic of the morning, “Books on 
the Home Front” was discussed in bib- 
liographical form. Taking part in the 
discussion were the following: Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Rogers, Oshkosh, discussed “Health, 
Nutrition and Cookery”; Mrs. Lilian 
Embrey, Appleton, presented “Home 
Crafts and Repairs, and Needlecraft”; 
Miss Hazel D. Laing, Marinette, dis- 
cussed “Favorite Songs for the Home 
Circle, and Indoor Games”; Miss Mary 
K. Reely, Madison, discussed “Books to 
Read Aloud to the Family Circle’; Miss 
Marion Sharp, Green Bay, “What to Do 
for Children.” Lists of books were dis- 
tributed on these subjects, and many 
sources of important pamphlet material 
based on these subjects were given. Miss 
Reely gave us many answers for the 
“time-worn” question, “What to read 


aloud?” 

Mr. C. B. Lester followed with an 
analysis of war information resources 
and centers for libraries. He discussed 
the official and unofficial sources from 
which libraries could obtain war materi- 
al. He explained there were two ways 
of obtaining the information (1) if the 
library is on the list as an approved 
center. This is determined by a popula- 
tion basis for all cities over 5,000; (2) 
distribution from the war information 
center. 

Mrs. Charles Veslak gave a brief re- 
sume on the Shawano County Bookmo- 
bile which was in Clintonville for our 
inspection at 12:30. This bookmobile has 
a capacity for approximately twelve hun- 
dred volumes and services the rural 
areas. It calls on ninety-nine schools and 
has only 14 or 15,000 books at its dis- 
posal. They have fifteen sub-stations. 
Mrs. Veslak feels that the rural library 
service has been well justified. 

The morning session was adjourned 
for luncheon at the Hotel Marson, after 
which the Association was delightfully 
entertained by Harold Mitchell of Clin- 
tonville with two vocal solos. The selec- 
tions sung were “Blue are Her Eyes,” 
MacMillan and Watts, and “A Swan,” 
Ibsen-Grieg, accompanied by Mrs. W. H. 
Finney also of Clintonville. Following 
this Miss Joan Beringer of Milwaukee 
presented an interesting sketch talk en- 
titled “Four Cities of the Caribbean.” 

A short business meeting was held. 
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The reading of the minutes was dis- 
pensed with by unanimous consent. The 
nominating committee submitted the 
names of Mrs. Orrilla Thompson of Ri- 
pon for next year’s president and Mrs. 
Jane K. Billings of Clintonville for sec- 
retary and treasurer. The motion was 
made and seconded that the secretary 
cast an unanimous ballot for these offi- 
cers. 

Mr. Lester then spoke about the Inter- 
American Affairs experiment being tried 
in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Wis- 
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consin. A series of releases are being pre 
pared for newspapers for cities of 5,000 
population or over. Material on Latin- 
American countries is being covered in 
these releases. It is an effort at publicity 
and making known of the material ob- 
tainable in libraries. 

Miss Marie Barkman extended an in- 
vitation to the Association to meet in 
Sheboygan in 1943. The invitation was 
accepted. The meeting adjourned. 

NELDA COOKE, Secretary 


Northwestern District. Menomonie. October 2 


The morning session convened in the 
Auditorium of the Taintor Memorial Li- 
brary, Ann O’Connor, of the Ladysmith 
Public Library, presiding. After greet- 
ings by the mayor and announcements 
by Mr. Lester, Miss O’Connor announced 
the topic of the meeting as The Small 
Library in Wartime. Books in wartime 
were discussed by two members of the 
Eau Claire Library staff, Avis Linder- 
man and Louise E. Yule. As her topic, 
Miss Yule took Education for Democracy 
for the Teen Age, presenting a list of 
books prepared earlier for the teachers’ 
convention, under the title Reading for 
Democracy. Miss Yule recommended the 
use of lists in working with young peo- 
ple and advised that the librarians pre- 
sent send frequent lists to the high school. 
Since she feels that much of the present 
war fiction is undesirable, she recom- 
mends turning the demand to non-fiction. 
She believes in hero stories, from Robin 
Hood and King Arthur down to the mod- 
ern heroes. She also stressed the im- 
portance of shop books in the 600’s, and 
career books with real-life interest. Miss 
Yule’s list is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

To the list of adult books which she 
had for distribution, Miss Linderman 
added free and inexpensive material, re- 
commending especially Week of the war, 
which is obtainable from the Office of 
War Information. A series of inexpen- 
sive publications from the Government 


printing office, as examples: Welding at 
40c and Lathes at 15c, was also recom- 
mended. How to get along in the army, 
by Old Sarge was referred to as “never 
in.” Publications on careers issued by 
the Institute for Research at 75c each 
were highly commended. Other inexpen- 
sive books referred to as of great useful- 
ness were Blue Print reading, by Wyatt 
(Bruce); Electric Welding (Am. Tech. 
Soc.); Sheet Metal Work, by Melloy 
(Bruce); Machine shop work, by Turner 
and Perrigo (Am. Tech. Soc.). Miss Lin- 
derman also referred to the demand for 
text books in common mathematics and 
suggested that these may be obtained 
from community attics. 

Margie Sornson of the Chippewa Falls 
Public Library discussed Public Rela- 
tions. Brightening up the library, per- 
sonal contacts, making use of organiza- 
tions, of newspaper publicity, radio and 
county fairs, organizing book review 
meetings and discussion clubs, hospital 
and old age service, were among the 
topics touched on. Referring to finances 
under war conditions, Miss Sornson said 
that the library must justify itself more 
than ever. “Public relations,” she added, 
“begin right here.” Make your library 
so attractive that it will appeal as a 
center of culture, beauty and relaxation, 
she advised. 

Mary Freeman Wegg of the Rice Lake 
Public Library spoke on Work with chil- 
dren, recommending the purchase of 
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fewer new books, more emphasis on re- 
placements of old. (It is hoped that Mrs. 
Wegg’s paper may be reprinted in full 
later.) 

General discussion followed on the top- 
ics of the morning’s talks. At the sug- 
gestion of Miss Eleanor Davis, it was 
decided that there be further discussion 
of some of Miss Sornson’s points at the 
afternoon session. 

The luncheon speaker was Prof. Ray 
A. Wigen, of Stout Institute, who spoke 
on Gas warfare and national defense. 

At the Business meeting which fol- 
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lowed the luncheon, Miss Engesether, 
Cumberland, was elected president; Miss 
Casey, New Richmond, vice president; 
Mrs. Wegg, Rice Lake, secretary; Mrs. 
Rosenberg, Colfax, treasurer. An invita- 
tion from Cumberland was accepted with 
the understanding that if conditions 
make it necessary, the officers may can- 
cel or postpone the meeting. 

Informal discussion followed on the 
problems connected with the manage- 
ment of discussion groups and other top- 
ics left over from the morning. 

M. K. R. 





READING FOR DEMOCRACY 
Books for the Teen Age, Selected by Louise E. Yule, Eau Claire Public Library 


The Democratic Idea 


Democracy—Ryllis and Omar Goslin. 
Outstanding for the simplicity of explanation. 


DON’T TREAD ON ME—Janet Marsh. 
Expertly fictionized account of democracy 
through the ages. 
THE TORCH OF LIBERTY—Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. 
Fourteen stories of the age-old fight for free- 
dom. 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD — Kenneth 
Gould. 
A simple, excellent account of political sys- 


tems and democratic ideals by the editor of 
Scholastic magazine. 


THE PATRIOTIC THING—OR WHAT IT MEANS 
TO BE AN AMERICAN—William O. Stev- 
ens. 

Written for young moderns, the book under- 


takes to define the American ideal and to stimu- 
late good citizenship. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE—Harold F. 

Underwood and others. 

Complete history of the U. S., designed to 
give the reader a thorough understanding of 
the growth and meaning of American democ- 
racy. 


AMERICA FOR ME—Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride. 


A collection of curious and little known 
stories of American history illustrating the 
American way of life. 


A TREASURY OF DEMOCRACY — Norman 
Cousins. 
A collection of writings and sayings on jus- 


tice, government and democracy gleaned from 
masterpieces of the last 3,000 years. 


America’s Heritage 


THE UNITED STATES AND HOW THEY CAME 
TO BE—Gertrude Hartman. 


History for the teen-age from Indian days to 
World War I. 


THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA—Ed. by Hen- 
ry S. Commager and Alan Nevins. 
Fascinating documentary record of American 

history. Contains 252 documentary narratives 


or selections from Lief Ericson to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 


THIS CONSTITUTION OF OURS—Florence 
Allen. 


A study and interpretation of our Constitu- 
tion by America’s foremost woman jurist. 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION—Wil- 
liam M. Tappan. 


An excellent study of the Constitution for 
high school students, 


FLAGS OF THE WORLD—PAST AND PRESENT 
—V. Wheeler-Holohn. 
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An excellent reference book. Contains several 
chapters on the development of the American 
flag. Fine illustrations, 


THE Boy SCOUTS YEAR BOOK OF PATRIOTIC 
STORIES—F ranklin K. Mathiews, ed. 


Stories to help students visualize our country 
at its various stages of development. 


GOLDEN TALES OF OUR AMERICA—May 
Lamberton Becker. 
Excellent stories—as are the other books in 
this series; i. e. Golden tales of the old south, 


Golden tales of New England, Golden talee of 
the far west and others. 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING—Ruth A. 
Barnes. 


America’s story in lusty verse. 


THE MATCHLOCK GUN—Walter D. Ed- 
monds. 


Winner of the 1942 Newbery Medal—a mov- 
ing colonial story with unusual illustrations. 


America Today: Our Neighbors and 
Friends 


GooD NEIGHBORS—Hubert Herring. 


Critics call this the best single volume on the 
nations south of the Rio Grande. Comprehen- 
sive, instructive and stimulating. 


NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH—Delia Goetz. 


A readable book on 12 of the South American 
countries, Excellent photographic illustrations. 
A chapter of brief biographies of famous South 
American heroes, 


INTO CHINA—Eileen Bigland. 


The first European to travel the Burma Road, 
the author has remarkable adventures and gives 
a memorable picture of the Chinese at war, 


THE SOONG SISTERS—Emily Hahn. 

In accounting the lives of three famous 
Chinese women, the author necessarily gives 
much of the story of their country. For older 
readers. 

THREE SISTERS—Cornelia Spencer. 


A more simple biography of the Soong sis- 
ters for younger and slower readers. 
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The Fight for Democracy 


My SISTER AND I—Dirk Van Der Heide. 


A Dutch child’s heartbreaking diary of the 
present war. 


A JOURNEY FOR MARGARET—W. L. White. 


A simple, expert account of a reporter who 
observed life in England under air-raid condi- 
tions. 


No OTHER ROAD TO FREEDOM—Leland 
Stowe. 


A war correspondent relates his experiences 
during 17 months of war. 


FROM THE LAND OF SILENT PEOPLE—Rob- 
ert St. John. 


An account of the German occupation of the 
Balkans by an outstanding correspondent who 
was caught in the maelstrom of the war. 


THE MOON IS DOWN—John Steinbeck. 


Short, quietly written novel describing the 
occupation of a small European town. Recom- 
mended for older high school students. 


BERLIN DIARY—William Shirer. 


SEVEN FoR CoRDELIA—Catherine Maclean. 


Simply and beautifully written story of the 
evacuation of seven children from the slums of 
Edinburgh to the Scottish highlands. Not much 
mention of the war but the effects are shown 
through the portrayal of the children. 


THANK YOU TWICE OR HOW WE LIKE 
AMERICA—Caroline and Eddie Bell. 
Two English refugee children give frankly 


their opinions of our way of life. A touch of 
humor in the war picture, 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS — Winston 
Churchill and MEIN KAMPF—Adolph 
Hitler. 

Mature high school students may ask for 


them. Some information will be gained, even 
though the books will not be read completely. 


Preparing Our Youth For Their Roles 
in the War 


How to build a model navy—H. H. Gil- 
more. 


Aviation from shop to sky—John J. Flo- 
herty. 
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Youth and the sea—John J. Floherty. 


He’s in the army now—William H. 
Baumer. 


He’s in the navy now—John T. Tuthill. 
Wings of defense—Burr Leyson. 


Getting them into the blue—Ernest K. 
Gann. 


Model gasoline engines; their operations 
and use—Raymond F. Yates. 


First radio book for boys—Alfred P. 
Morgan. 


The story of undersea boots—Herbert S. 
Zim. 


Parachutes—Herbert S. Zim. 
Biographies for Democracy 


The young Churchill—Stanley Nott. 


The way of an eagle; an intimate biog- 
raphy of Thomas Jefferson and his 
fight for democracy—Sonia Daugherty. 
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Twelve daughters of democracy—Elea- 
nor Sickle. 


Leader by destiny—(George Washing- 
ton)—Jeannette Eaton. 


Whittier, 
Bennett. 


bard of freedom—Whitman 


The little giant—a story of Stephen A. 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln—Jean- 
nette Nolan. 


Decatur of the old navy—Helen Nicolay. 


James Whitcomb Riley, hoosier poet— 
Jeannette Nolan. 


The story of Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross—Jeannette Nolan. 


Simon Bolivar, a story of courage—Eliz- 
abeth Waugh. 


Captain Paul—Edward Ellsberg. 


Fictionized biography of John Paul Jones, 
America’s first naval hero. 


Men of power—Albert Carr. 


Dictators—democracies’ enemies. 





BOOKS ON NUTRITION AND HEALTH 
Selected by Mrs. Marjorie Rogers, Oshkosh Public Library 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. The Vitamins. 
1939. A. M. A. $1.50. 


Chemistry, pathology, physiology and human 
requirements of all the vitamins, 


Bocert & Porter. Dietetics simplified. 
1937. Macmillan, $3. 
Use of foods in health and disease, Charts on 


nutritive value of foods, weight-height-age 
tables. 


CHANDLER, ASA. Eaters digest. 1941. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, $2.75. 


Diet for the layman written by a biologist. 
Readable explanation of the digestive system 
and the function of the organs of digestion. 
Dictionary of diets. 


CuMMINGS, RICHARD. The American and 
his food. 1940. U. of Chicago, $2.50. 


History of food habits in the United States 


from 1789-1940. Emphasis is on standards ac- 
cepted and used by government agencies. The 
result of an immense amount of research. 


Harris & RIDLER. Food ’n’ fun for the 
invalid. 1942. M. Barrows Co., $2. 


Diet charts for convalescents. Recipes and 
menus for allergic, overweight, and diabetic. 
Fixing trays, sick room care and amusements 
for invalids, 


McCo.Luium, and others. Newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition. 1939. Macmillan, 
$4.50. 


New edition of an old standard. “What is 
sound and what is speculation or misrepresenta- 
tion in respect to the nutritive needs of several 
species, including man.” Dietary habits in the 
different countries of the world. 


MorGAN, HELEN. You can’t eat that. 
1939. Harcourt, $2.50. 


What food allergy is. Recipes for those suf- 
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fering from particular food distresses. List of 
contents of certain canned goods that may be 
harmful to sufferers. 


MuRPHY, MarcoT. Wartime meals. 1942. 
Holt, 


“How to plan them, how to cook them.” 
Chapters on foods for good nutrition. 


PATTEE, ALIDA F. Vitamins and minerals 
for everyone. 1942. Putman, $2. 
Each vitamin and mineral treated separately. 


Menus and food charts for necessary allow- 
ances. Good charts and weight tables. 


SENSE, ELEANORA. America’s nutrition 
primer, what to eat and why. 1942. 
M. Barrows Co., $1. 


By a housewife, for housewives. Marketing, 
meal planning. cooking, menus and recipes. 


SHERMAN & LANGForRD. Essentials of nu- 
trition. 1940. Macmillan, $3.50. 


Relation of food to health and efficiency. For 
educated layman. Used as a college text. 


Cooking 


BEROLZHEIMER, RUTH. American woman’s 
cook book. 1939. Garden City, $2.39. 


Beautiful color illustrations, thumb index, 
party suggestions, wine charts, table setting, 
menus besides conventional cook book material. 


BEARD, JAMES. Cook it outdoors. 1941. 
M. Barrows Co., $1.75. 


Designs for outdoor fireplaces, commercial 
grills and picnic accessories, Material for camp- 
ing, picnic foods, baking outdoors, barbecues. 


BEROLZHEIMER, RUTH. United States re- 
gional cook book. 1939. Garden City, 
$2.39. 


Divided into the regions of the United States 
with best recipes for each section, as New Eng- 
land, Southern, Pennsylvania Dutch, Creole, 
Wisconsin Dutch, Minnesota Scandinavian, 
Western, Southwestern, and Cosmopolitan, I)- 
lustrations, thumb index, and complete index. 


FisHeR & MarsH. Good Housekeeping 
cook book. 1942. Farrar & Rinehart, 
$2.50. 

Result of research of Good Housekeeping in- 


stitute, marketing, meal planning, cookery 
methods, entertaining, use and care of equip- 
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ment, quantity cookery and meals for two. 
Many colored illustrations, full index. 


MARTIN, GEORGE W. Come and get it. 
1942. Barnes, $2. 


Outdoor fireplace, charcoal stoves, outdoor 
stoves and ovens, bake-holes, barbecues. How 
to cook meat, fowl, fish, shellfish, eggs, hunters 
specials. Shopping lists for campers. 


PLATT, JUNE. Plain and fancy cookbook. 
1941. Houghton-Mifflin, $2.50. 


Sequel to the June Platt Party cookbook. 
Mostly plain cooking but some of “platinum 
background.” Menus, household hints. A chatty 
book of a good deal of common sense, 


NEWMAN & WILEY. Cook book of left- 
overs. 1941. Little, Brown, $2. 


“It is an art to cope with leftovers,” and this 
book tells how to create all sorts of dishes from 
the ice box. 


Health 


Nye, DorotHy. Lady, be fit. 1942. Har- 
per, $1.75. 


Exercises for energy, efficiency and lasting 
health—feet, spine, abdomen and general figure. 


BurGEss, GELETT. Look eleven years 
younger. 1937. Simon & Schuster, 
$1.90. 


“Behavior—the way one talks, stands, sits, 
uses one’s hands, and all that—has more to do 
with the appearance of age than the mere 
physical aspect of the face, by which age is 
usually estimated.” Horrible examples in pic- 
tures. 


GERMAN, Dr. WILLIAM M. Doctors anon- 
ymous. 1941. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$2.75. 


“The story of laboratory medicine.” Popular- 
ly written account of a medical pathologist. 


ROSENBERG, Max. It is your life, “keep 
healthy, stay young, live long.” 1940. 
Scholastic, $2.50. 


Popularly written health and hygiene for the 
general reader. Some of the chapter headings, 
heaith examinations, infection and body cleanli- 
ness, Hygiene of the scalp, eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth and throat. Posture, Colds, Allergy, 
Drugs, Vitamins, balanced diet, body weight, 
marriage, the heart, Long life. 
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SILVERMAN, MILTON. Magic in a bottle. 
1941. Macmillan, $2.50. 


“This book is the story of the men behind 
the chief drugs in modern medicine. They are 
real people,’ morphine, quinine, cocaine, Lister 
and the germs, fever-fighters, synthetic lullaby, 
vitamins, hormones and sulfanilimide. 


VAUGHAN, WARREN T. Strange malady, 
the story of allergy. 1941. Doubleday, 
$3. 


A non-technical book by a specialist in the 
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field. “Allergy is one of medicine’s greatest 
puzzles. in many patients it is only a nuisance ; 
in others it is of deadly import. The public 
should know more of it, on the simple theory 
that forewarned is forearmed. 


Witson, CHARLES M. Ambassadors in 
white. 1942. Holt, $3.50. 


Latin America’s situation regarding health 
and prospects for future improvement. Bio- 
graphical chapters on eminent figures in sani- 
tation and yellow fever. Reports on malaria, 
yellow fever and other scourges. 





WISCONSIN DOCUMENTS 
Selected and annotated by Hazel L. Kuehn, 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION. Wisconsin 
conservation laws, 1941-42. 1942. 345p. 


Wisconsin hunting and trapping 
laws, 1942-43. 1942. 66p. 


Wisconsin wildlife birds. 1942. 


28p. (Publication 607) 


Lists birds common to Wisconsin, contains 
pictures of some of the birds, discusses value 
of them, etc. Contains a bibliography. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Wisconsin 
farm income and prices of farm pro- 
ducts 1910-1942, by Walter H. Ebling 
and I. E. Wissinger. 1942. 144p. (Bul- 
letin no. 221) 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. Wisconsin state 
building code. 1942. 1738p. 


Available only from Bureau of Purchases, 
State Capitol, 25 cents paper bound, 35 cents 
leather bound. 


LAND Economic INVENTORY DIVISION. In- 
ventory of northern Wisconsin lakes. 
1942. 1038p. (Department of agricul- 
ture Bulletin no. 228) 


Gives location, area in acres, game and other 
fish in each lake. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY. Blue 


book. 1942. 692p. 


— Some trends revealed by the 1940 
census, by Edwin E. Witte. 1942. 21p. 
Reprint from 1942 Blue Book. 


Your state— Wisconsin. 1942. 
12p. Reprint from 1942 Blue Book. 


History and government of Wisconsin in 
brief, pictures of state flag, state bird, state 
flower, etc., statistics on agriculture and in- 
dustry, chart of state government. 


Motor VEHICLE DEPARTMENT. Motor ve- 
hicle laws and regulations, 1941. 1942. 


SECRETARY OF STATE. Election laws of 
Wisconsin of 1941, with forms. 1942. 
3808p. 


Contains maps of assembly, senate and con- 
gressional districts. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. Development of patriotic 
conduct and loyal citizenship. 1942. 
15p. 


Book lists on analagous subjects. 


Wisconsin reading circle annual, 
1942-43, by the State reading circle 
board. 1942. 194p. 


Books recommended for reading 
grades, 


listed by 


Wisconsin’s program for crippled 
children, 1941. 1942. 23p. 


STATE TREASURER. Beverage and cigar- 
ette tax division. Wisconsin beer, li- 
quor and cigarette laws. 1942. 107p. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. 10th anniver- 
sary Wisconsin college of the air. 
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1942. 16p. 
2415) 


(Bulletin: general series 





Agricultural experiment station. 
What’s new in farm science: annual 
report of the director, pt. 2. 1942. 27p. 
(Bulletin 455) 


Extension service of the college 
of agriculture. Freezing fresh vegetables 
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and fruits, by O. B. Combs. 1942. 8p. 
(Circular 324, revised July 1942) 


Home vegetable gardens, by 
James G. Moore and O. B. Combs. 
1942. 16p. (Circular 254, revised) 








Potato growing in Wisconsin, by 
James G. Milward. 1942. 16p. (Cir- 
cular 325) 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. Vacation reading clubs at the 
Antigo Public Library came to a close 
with a party for those who had read the 
most books during the summer. Of the 
80 children registered in the Rainbow 
Club for grades 5-8, 35 completed their 
rainbows by reading ten books of which 
four were non-fiction; 65 of the 1382 
younger children in the Quilting Bee 
reached the honor roll for reading ten 
books. At the party in addition to games 
played, the new phonograph, purchased 
to be used in connection with story hours, 
was used for the first time. 


There was an increase of over 24 per- 
cent in reading during the summer in 
spite of the activities of the adults for 
the Red Cross and civilian defense, and 
the number of young men who have been 
called to the service or who have left for 
defense positions in the cities. 


With the close of the WPA library 
project in Langlade County, some of the 
stations are continuing in stores with 
attendants paid by the town boards, 
while it is planned to transfer several 
of the others to schools in the vicinity. 
Service has been disrupted in some of 
the communities, but it is hoped to have 
all communities being served in some 
way by early fall. 


Arcadia. Miss Erna Mathys used as a 
Columbus Day display the life of Colum- 
bus as told in stamps, using stamps from 
her own collection to illustrate her ar- 
ticle. Among other hobbies utilized for 


library exhibits was a collection of for- 
eign moths and butterflies. Miss Mathys 
reports great demand for the magazine 
Hobbies. 


Fond du Lac. ‘More than 300 members 
of the Victory Vacation Reading club of 
the Public library met Saturday on the 
lawn of the library for presentation of 
awards. An address by T. J. Jensen, 
superintendent of schools, and praise by 
Librarian Leila Janes preceded the 
granting of bronze medallions of the 
American flag to those who had read the 
most books. 


“The club was organized at the be- 
ginning of the school vacation period by 
Miss Helen Kremer, children’s librarian, 
and more than 1,100 were enrolled. A 
total of 47,480 books were issued the 
members during the summer. Each mem- 
ber chose either the army, navy or mar- 
ine corps upon joining and was “pro- 
moted” in rank with each five books 
read. Thirteen members attained the 
rank of admiral or general, requiring 
the reading of 90 books.”—Fond du Lac 
Commonwealth Reporter. 


Of this summer project, Miss Janes 
writes further: 

“The following statistics are interest- 
ing. While the club made no restrictions 
as to age, most of the enlistments were 
in the grade schools, and not from Junior 
high school. There are 4258 juvenile bor- 
rowers which include this latter age 
group. The number of enlistments to- 
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talled 1187. The book circulation for the 
three summer months showed the follow- 
ing gains: June, 5974; July, 4072; Aug- 
ust, 2567, or a total gain of 12,613 over 
1941. About one half of the children 
read between forty and fifty books. 

“Many amusing incidents took place 
during the summer, such as the little girl 
who wanted to enlist as a War bride, 
and the little boy who suddenly reported 
he wanted to “quit,” because he did not 
want to advance in rank over his brother 
who is serving in the armed forces. The 
most popular branch of the service was 
that of the Marines.” 


Galesville. Miss Ella Kneeland, who is 
recovering from a long illness, hopes to 
resume her work as librarian shortly. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Fred Huss is acting li- 
brarian. 


Green Bay. Miss Jean Meister, a mem- 
ber of the library staff, has joined the 
Waves, leaving in October for training 
at Smith College. Miss Schuette writes, 
“We are going to put out a service flag.” 


Horicon. “ ‘Book Titles’ was one of the 
classes at the 16th annual flower show of 
the American Legion Auxiliary at Hori- 
con,” writes Miss Freeman. “Books with 
flowers and other accessories which 
would indicate the contents thereof were 
arranged on a special table located in 
such a manner as to permit visitors am- 
ple room to study them. Seventeen en- 
tries were made. The fields of biography, 
useful and fine arts, also juvenile and 
adult fiction, were most cleverly depicted. 
Outstanding were The Story of John 
Deere, Make Way for Ducklings, Settle- 
ment Cook Book, and Trumpeter Swan.” 


Independence. Mildred Cripps is now 
high school librarian as well as city li- 
brarian. She is found at the high school 
from 9:00 to 1:30 on school days, and 
at the public library from 2 to 5 and 
7 to 9 Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. 


Madison. The Madison Free Library is 
added to the list of those who are pro- 
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viding attractive browsing rooms for 
their readers. The old Children’s room 
on the ground floor, later the newspaper 
room, has been fitted up for that purpose. 


Milwaukee. Volume I, No. 1, of The 
Milwaukee Reader made its appearance 
in September. The publication consists 
of a mimeographed sheet made up of 
book notes and news about the library. 


“The first fall meeting of the public 
library story hour for pre-school chil- 
dren opened Tuesday morning with a 
rush that nearly swamped attendants. 
Children from 2 to 4 years of age came 
from all parts of the city, 75 registering 
for the session, at 10:30. The children 
were entertained for nearly an hour by 
Mrs. Norma Loos, Mrs. Leon McCauley 
and Miss Rose Sterling, of the young 
people’s room staff, who read children’s 
stories and then played games with the 
youngsters.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Mosinee. “In our circulation report for 
the first six months of this year,” Mrs. 
Landfried writes, “we have an increase 
of 1,093 over that of 1941. The increase 
is mostly in the adult fiction. In May we 
received a gift of a fluorescent desk 
lamp from the Two Hour Club; they also 
gave us funds with which to buy materi- 
al for a Book Display Rack and a Dic- 
tionary stand. The Manual Arts class at 
the High School, under the supervision 
of the instructor, made these pieces of 
furniture for us; they are a fine addition 
to our reading room, at a small cost.” 


New Lisbon. Story hours for the chil- 
dren were continued during the summer. 
The attendance was much smaller than 
in the winter months, but Miss Dowden 
feels that for the 10 or 12 who attended, 
the effort expended was well worth while. 
Winter attendance averages 30 to 40. 


Portage. “The Portage city council re- 
cently voted to accept the Breese resi- 
dence at 804 MacFarlane rd., as a me- 
morial to the late Zona Gale Breese. The 
memorial, which was given to the city 
by William L. Breese, Portage indus- 
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trialist and banker and husband of the 
late Zona Gale Breese, will be used as a 
library. 

“The Breese house is a large two story 
red brick structure at the corner of Mac- 
Farlane rd., and W. Franklin St. It was 
built in 1912, but the north wing con- 
taining the study and second floor rooms 
and the walled-in garden were added in 
1928 when Miss Gale and Breese were 
married. 

“Mr. Breese has agreed to deed the 
property to the city at once but has stip- 
ulated that the study and the walled-in 
garden be preserved as a memorial to 
his wife who died Dec. 27, 1938.”—Cap- 
ital Times, Madison. 

From 1921 to 1932 Mrs. Breese was a 
member of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, from 1921 to 1929 its chairman. 
Her life-long interest in libraries makes 
this generous offer on the part of her 
husband a very fitting one. There could 
be no more suitable memorial.—Ed. 


Racine. Frances Starr of the Public li- 
brary staff contributes a column of book 
reviews and comments to the Racine 
Journal Times. 


Reedsburg. The library has acquired a 
new 16 inch illuminated globe, “like the 
one we saw at Sauk City,” as Mrs. Cush- 
man writes. The globe was purchased 
from a fund previously given to the li- 
brary by the Old Settlers Association. 


Richland Center. Myra Poorman, W. L. 
S. ’42, was appointed librarian July 1 
to succeed Marian Boundy, now in chil- 
dren’s library work in the Dearborn, 
Michigan Public Library. 

The fall book exhibit featured books 
about Mexico and a display of Mexican 
pottery in connection with a movie-lec- 
ture the evening of Sept. 30 by Dr. W. C. 
Edwards, who had recently returned 
from a trip to Mexico. 

A book review meeting is held the first 
Tuesday of each month. Books on Hawaii 
will be reviewed at the first meeting. 
These meetings are held in the main 
reading room of the library, at 8 p. m. 
as a part of the library program. 
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Superior. Hours in effect at the main 
library for the winter months are from 
9 a. m. to 9 p. m., Mondays through Fri- 
days; 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. on Saturdays. 

Story hours in the Children’s room, in 
charge of Juanita Walker, were resumed 
in September. 


During the summer, the library con- 
ducted a book campaign for the military 
police unit stationed at Fort Pattison 
near the city. 


Tomah. “Miss Caroline Voswinkel, li- 
brarian at the Tomah library, has in- 
stalled a comfortable writing room at the 
library and is furnishing paper and en- 
velopes for all service men who desire 
to write letters here. Soldiers will be 
welcome to these facilities at any time 
the library is open, Miss Voswinkel 
stated.”—Tomah Journal. 


Weyauwega. A flower exhibit spon- 
sored by the public library was one of 
the events of the summer. So successful 
was it that the local paper predicts it 
may become an annual affair. In addition 
to the prizes offered for the best exhibits, 
there was a book title contest in which 
book titles were suggested or symbolized 
in a flower arrangement. The purpose of 
the exhibit was to call attention to the 
library’s books and pamphlets on gar- 
dening and also, as Mrs. Roman writes, 
“to make folks more conscious of better 
flower arrangement. There are many 
garden enthusiasts in our city and yet 
they sometimes fail to get the most out 
of their gardens.” 


Whitehall. A new section of shelving 
added to the library in the spring has 
done much to ease up the crowded con- 
dition and made possible a complete re- 
arrangement of the collection. In the new 
arrangement the books of the Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove have been given a 
more prominent and accessible position. 


Wisconsin Dells. Mrs. N. E. Van Dyke, 
a member of the library board since 
1915, died in September. Referring to 
her services to the library, a local paper 
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says, “she served on the Book Committee, 
where her keen love of literature, her 
discriminating taste and her wide ac- 
quaintance with the world of books con- 
tributed much to the wise selection and 
remarkably complete collection of books 
rarely found in public libraries of cities 
considerably larger than our city.” 


Wonewoc. “One of the best places to 
go in a strange town to spend idle time 
is the local library. It is a place where 
anyone can feel at home and at the same 
time benefit themselves. Of all of the li- 
braries I have visited in this and other 
states, Wonewoc has the best, regardless 
of the size of the city. The variety and 
quality of the books found there is the 
very best. In fact I am at a loss to decide 
what book I want to read as there are so 
many good ones to choose from.... An- 
other good point is that space is not 
wasted with a lot of books, which will 
find little, if any, circulation in a town 
of this size. Wonewoc is certainly very 
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fortunate in having such a fine collec- 
tion of books and a building which speaks 
for itself.” 

This tribute to the Wonewoc Public 
Library is from Robert Lawson, who 
came into the community, a stranger, to 
take charge of the Agricultural course 
in the high school. 

Another newcomer, Rev. L. K. Mader, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, had this 
to say. 

“There are not many cities in this 
country and abroad which the writer has 
visited without taking time off to browse 
among the books of their public libraries; 
and he claims that many a city of ten 
times as many people as Wonewoc would 
be proud to call a library like ours its 
own; not only as to the quality and 
number of books but also as to the effi- 
cient and expert way in which they are 
arranged, catalogued and taken care of.” 

Each week the library has a column 
of news and notes in the local Wonewoce 
Reporter. 





A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Aiken, Janet. Surely goodness. 1942. 
405p. Quarry press, $2.50. 170 


The reader who can overlook certain oddities 
of style and typography will find this book a 
mine of common sense, yes even wisdom. In 
some twenty chapters, each made up of several 
shorter sections, the author writes of the ele- 
ments which constitute goodness at living: ad- 
venture, beauty, wisdom, security, justice, bal- 
ance, kindness, and so on to love, peace, inde- 
pendence, and integrity. Mixed in, there is 
some good literary criticism, notably on Jane 
Austen and Taming of the shrew. Christian 
Science in viewpoint at times. Author was born 
in Wisconsin, graduated from Minnesota, and 
teaches at Columbia, 


Dixon, C. Madeleine. Keep them human. 
1942. 156p. John Day, $1.50. 
136.7 or 649.1 


A book on normal play and activity for young 
children; based on nursery school experience. 
War psychology as it affects children is dis- 


cussed only in the first chapter, but there is 
emphasis throughout on the principles of de- 
mocracy in action. “Democracy begins where 
you are before you are six,” says one of the 
chapter titles, 


See Booklist 39:4 S. °42. 


Dollard, John. Victory over fear. 1942. 
213p. Reynal, $2. 131 


“When fear comes, stop (don’t run), and 
think” is the general tenor of the author’s ad- 
vice. Most of the fears he deals with are sha- 
dowy obsessions and for these he advocates a 
plan of self-study by which they may be dis- 
sipated. One chapter treats of real fears and 
what to do when actual danger must be faced. 


Jackson, Arnold S. The answer is—your 
nerves. 1942. 197p. Kilgore ptg. co., 
Madison, $2. 131 


“For many years,” says the author, “I have 
felt the need of a simple book which might ex- 
plain to my patients the numerous complaints 
typical of most nervous persons.” This book, 
describing the various common nervous’ dis- 
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orders, with illustrations from case histories, 
has been written to meet that need. Some of 
the chapter-heads are: City fever; Supermen ; 
Nerves in the nursery; Nervousness due to 
goiter; Change of life for the better; Balanced 
living; Religion and nerves. To the last named 
chapter, Rev. E. O. Kennedy of Madison has 
contributed. A book which many nervous pa- 
tients may find helpful. 


Macartney, Clarence E. Great women 
of the Bible. 1942. 207p. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 220.9 


A series of sermons on great women of the 
Bible—Ruth, Esther, Rahab, Rachel, Delilah, 
Mary and Martha, and seven others—issued as 
a companion volume to a similar work on men 
of the Bible. By the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh, the sermons are 
often better than their titles, which sometimes 
suggest cheap concessions to “popular” appeal. 


Ray, Marie Beynon. Doctors of the mind. 
1942. 335p. Little, $3. 132 


A popular history of psychiatry based largely 
on interviews with living practitioners, and 
observation of treatments in process in hos- 
pitals and clinics. Back of this, there was re- 
search into past records to trace the beginnings, 
in early studies of the brain and such pheno- 
mena as hypnotism and mesmerism. The style 
sometimes suggests an imitation of De Kruif, 
but the subject matter and, in general, the 
treatment are undeniably fascinating. 


See Booklist 39:44 O. 15 °42. 


Social Science 


Bennett, Hugh H. and Pryor, William C. 
This land we defend. 1942. 107p. il- 
lus. Longmans, $1.50. 333 


A book which places new emphasis on the 
need for soil conservation in the face of heavy 
demands made by the war. Striking illustra- 
tions contrast the old wasteful methods of farm- 
ing with the new soil saving practices. 


Hargrove, Marion. See here, Private 
Hargrove. 1942. 211p. Holt, $2. 355 


These personal experiences of Private Har- 
grove in an army training camp, while funda- 
mentally humorous, also serve to give a good 
deal of the kind of information in which the 
public is interested. 


See Booklist 39:2 S. °42. 
Milligan, Lucy R. and Milligan, Harold 


V. Club members handbook. 1942. 
3800p. New Home Library, 69c. 367 
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This is one of the few completely new vol- 
umes in a series which, as so far announced, 
consists largely of reprints of older works. 
Covering all the subjects related to club organ- 
ization (for men’s as well as women’s clubs), 
even to customs and etiquette, wiil be useful 
in any library. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Gordon, Dorothy. All children listen. 
1942, 128p. Stewart, $1.50. 621.384 


A survey of what is being done in the United 
States and other countries to provide children 
with better radio programs. Of interest to 
parent-teacher groups and others concerned 
with the problem. 


See Booklist 39:2 S ’42. 


Hooper, Alfred. A mathematics refresh- 
er. 1942. 3842p. Holt, $2.50. 510 


A book of English origin, prepared for and 
used by the R. A. F. ‘‘Not a short cut but a new 
approach to understanding various branches 
and processes of mathematics.” (Booklist) Em- 
phasis is on practical applications. 


See Booklist 39:28 O. 1 ’42, 


Hunt, Virginia Lloyd. How to live in the 
tropics. 1942. 178p. Harcourt, $2. 613 


Information about food, living and health 
conditions and other matters of importance for 
any one going to the tropics for either a long 
or short stay. 


See Booklist 39:10 S, ’42. 


Larison, Ruth Hooper. Those enduring 
young charms. 1942, 244p. Harper, 
$2.75. 613 


Advice to the middle aged, on health, beauty, 
and good grooming. Although somewhat super- 
ficial and sentimental, with too much emphasis 
on glamor, will have an appeal for many women. 


Mills, Clarence A. Climate makes the 
man. 1942. 320p. Harper, $3. 573.4 


A professor of experimental medicine in the 
University of Cincinnati discusses the effects of 
climate on health and disease. Some of the 
material presented is still in the theoretical 
stage; all of it is interesting; some of it would 
be helpful in establishing better health habits. 
One chapter discusses the advisability of mi- 
grating to other climates in search of health 
improvement, 


See Booklist 39:44 O. 15 ’42. 
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Rush, William Marshall. Wild animals of 
the Rockies. 1942. 296p. illus. Har- 
per, $3. 591.5 


These reminiscences and anecdotes by a for- 
est ranger deal with eight of the larger anim- 
als: bear, elk, moose, deer, antelope, buffalo, 
mountain sheep, and goat. Of interest to an- 
imal lovers and to all those who know the 
western parks, 


Zim, Herbert S. Parachutes. 1942. 252p. 
illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 629.16 


Covers the history and development of the 
parachute, the scientific principles affecting it, 
paratroop training, the use of the parachute 
in the present war, and its value for non-mili- 
tary purposes, A similar book by the author 
treats of Submarines, 


See Booklist 39:18 8S, ’42. 
Fine Arts 


Johnson, William H. and Newkirk, Louis 
V. The metal crafts. 1942. 152p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 739 


Planned as a text book for use in either 
junior or senior high school, this book is more 
than a series of projects for shop work. It 
covers also the metal industries and the im- 
portance of metals in modern life, Contents: 
Metals in our modern world; Working with 
metal; Making iron and steel; Bench metdl 
work; Shaping iron and steel; Working in the 
foundry; Using sheet metal; Art metal; Metal 
spinning. 


Mellquist, Jerome. Emergence of an 
American art. 1942. 421p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3.75. 709.73 


A history of Modern American art devoted to 
“the more level minds” who after 1900 led the 
revolt against the academicians. This group, 
which comprises the more conservative paint- 
ers, leaves out the interpreters of the American 
scene (Wood, Curry and Benton, for whom the 
author has no time at all!) as well as the cult 
of social consciousness. Although these omis- 
sions may limit its appeal for some, within its 
field the book is excellent. Good treatment of 
Whistler and Sargent as the “forerunners.” 


Literature 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Country poems. 
1942. 1038p. Macmillan, $2. 
811 or 821 
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Now comes the moment of the year, 
Strengthened by this gray gloaming, 
When something neither hope nor fear 
Sets transient life to homing. 


The troubled birds fi ——— south, 
The heifers seek the 

Yearning for barns to Snide their eyes 
From the cold searching stars. 


And human beings caught abroad 
By autumn dusk ben - ed 

Hurry their steps and thank the Lord 
For home and lamps just lighted. 


Poems of the country, of home life, and 
twelve Christmas poems make the contents. 


Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. The sub- 
stance that is poetry. 1942. 167p. 
Macmillan, $2. 808.1 


In a series of six lectures given at Indiana 
University in 1940-41, the author developed 
his own ideas on poetry: ‘‘Poetry is no mar- 
ginal decoration, no luxury, no froth or fringe 
or frame on life. It is the solid center.” Talk- 
ing in homely phraseology, and using his own 
poems by way of illustration, Mr. Coffin dis- 
cussed: The solid substance that is poetry; 
Poetry: language of the definite article;.The 
independence of a poem; Can a poem be ex- 
plained; Poetry as improvement on life; Light 
as a poetic substance. 


Thompson, Lawrence. Fire and ice: the 
art and thought of Robert Frost. 1942. 
241p. Holt, $2.50. 811 


A detailed and scholarly study of Robert 
Frost’s poetry, both its technique and its sub- 
stance. Probably best suited to larger libraries, 
although any thoughtful reader of Robert Frost 
would get something from it. 


Woolf, Virginia. The death of the moth, 
and other essays. 1942. 248p. Har- 
court, $3. 824 


This final book of essays is a miscellany, its 
contents ranging from critical papers on Col- 
eridge and Henry James to Thoughts on peace 
in an air raid, probably the last writing from 
her pen. Not all of equal value but there is 
enough of the old flashing wit to make the 
volume worth while for her earlier readers. “A 
letter to a young poet” fits well with the two 
books on poetry listed above. 


Virginia Woolf, by E. M. Forster (Harcourt, 
$1) is a short but admirable critical summary 
of her work, 


Biography 
Call, Hughie. Golden fleece. 1942. 250p. 
Houghton, $2.75. 921 


Another bride came west in this story, or 
rather north, for Hughie Call came from Texas 
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to make herself at home on a Montana sheep 
ranch. Written with humor and a real love for 
the life which she found so different from her 
city upbringing. 


See Booklist 39:31 O. 1 '42. 


Chidsey, Donald Barr. John the great. 
1942. 3387p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 921 


This life of John L. Sullivan is primarily a 
book for men interested in sports history, but 
it has some interest also as an addition to the 
“period” books in which the spirit of the “Gay 
Nineties’ and other past eras is revived. Not 
@ necessary purchase, or for the small library. 


Kaese, Harold. Famous American ath- 
letes of today; 8th series. 1942. 463p. 
illus. Page, $2.50. 920 


The 8th volume in this series presents bio- 
graphical sketches of: Francis C. Brimsek 
(hockey) ; Evelyn Chandler (figure skating) ; 
Craig Wood (golf); Sarah Palfrey Cooke (ten- 
nis); J. Gregory Rice (track); Alford J. Wil- 
liams (aeronautics); Theodore S. Williams, 
Theodore A. Lyons, Robert M. Grove, William 
H. Walters and James Wilson (baseball) ; and 
Endicott Peabody III (football) ; with a clos- 
ing chapter on the Cotton Bowl. 


Spence, Hartzell. Get thee behind me. 
1942. 3875p. Whittlesey, $2.75. 921 


In this second book, the author of One foot 
in heaven writes of his own life as a preacher's 
son. But father has a way of stealing the show 
even here, so on the whole, this book is more 
of the same. There were drawbacks to being 
a preacher’s son, with dancing and movies 
frowned on, but, as most readers will agree, it 
was a good life after all. 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. Van Loon’s 
lives. 1942. 883p. illus. Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95. 920 


Although the idea seems fantastic, the auth- 
or’s learning and wit carry it off. At a series 
of dinner parties the author and a friend enter- 
tain pairs or groups of often curiously asorted 
guests: William the silent and George Wash- 
ington, Descartes and Emerson, Plato and Con- 
fucius, Dante and Leonardo, Chopin and Emily 
Dickinson. For each occasion an introductory 
sketch of the guests is provided, with the menu, 
wines, and music served, as well as a report 
of the conversation, the whole having, as one 
would expect, some bearing on the present. 


See Booklist 39:47 O 15 ’42, 
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Barnes, Harry Elmer and Ruedi, Oreen. 
The American way of life. 1942. 802p. 
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illus. Prentice-Hall, $5. 917.3 


“This book is offered as an introduction to 
the state of American life in the current period 
of war and world change.’ (Preface) The ma- 
terial falls roughly into three parts: first, a 
survey of the historical background; second, a 
study of the structure of our society today, its 
problems and maladjustments; and finally, 
proposed programs for economic and social re- 
construction. A mine of information and sug- 
gestion for groups or individuals studying social 
problems, 


Burt, Alfred Leroy. A short history of 
Canada for Americans. 1942. 277p. 
illus. Univ. of Minn. Press, $3. 971 


The University of Minnesota Press has done 
a service in bringing out this authentic, easily- 
read history of Canada. The author is a native 
Canadian who has taught history at Minnesota 
since 1930. He sees his subject as it appears 
from either side of the border and brings out 
clearly the points at which Canadian history 
parallels, dovetails with, or differs from our 
own. Interestingly illustrated with old prints, 
drawn largely from the Canadian archives in 
Ottawa, and contrasting modern photographs. 


Byrd, Sam. Small town south. 1942. 
237p. Houghton, $2.75. 917.5 


Sam Byrd, who played the part of Dude 
Lester in Tobacco Road, writes of his visit to 
his home town in North Carolina at the close 
of the play’s long run. Far from being resent- 
ful of his interpretation of a southern type, his 
old friends treated him with honor and showed 
him conditions which made Erskine Caldwell’s 
picture of degeneracy seem pale. The book is 
raw stuff; not an advisable small library pur- 
chase. As sociological material it has value; its 
best chapter a picture of a state welfare work- 
er on her job. 


Carroll, Wallace. We’re in this with 
Russia. 1942. 264p. Houghton, $2. 
940.53 


First, a newspaper man’s account of what he 
saw in Russia in 1941; second, his attempt to 
answer such questions as: How will Russia 
fit into the post-war settlement? Will Stalin 
try to create a Soviet Europe when the war is 
won?... and What kind of policy will Amer- 
ica have to pursue toward the Soviets? 


Childs, Marquis. I write from Washing- 
ton. 1942. 3381p. Harper, $3. 975.3 


Since 1932, with the exception of an interval 
in Europe, the author has been in Washington 
as correspondent for the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. This book is Washington as he has ob- 
served it in those years. In three parts: The 
New Deal; Transition; and The War. Written 
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from the point of view of a middlewesterner, 
it gives a brilliant summary of those first 
exuberant days of the New Deal, and provides 
character sketches of many prominent figures; 
has also an admirable chapter on Congress. 


Derleth, August. The Wisconsin: river 
of a thousand isles. (Rivers of Amer- 
ica). 1942, 3866p. illus. Farrar, $2.50. 

917.5 


It was Jonathan Carver who provided the 
subtitle for this book: “river of a thousand 
isles’ was his translation of the word Mes- 
kousing, which in course of time became Wis- 
consin, The book has been long awaited, will be 
widely welcomed and, except here and there 
where a local resident may wish that his par- 
ticular part of the valley had been more fully 
treated, will be found generally satisfying. To 
suggest only a little of its varied content, there 
is extended treatment of: the French explorers, 
Red Bird, Black Hawk, Hercules Dousman, Juli- 
ette Kinzie, Count Harasthy, Daniel Whitney, 
the Ringlings, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Robert M. 
La Follette, Frank Lloyd Wright; lesser men- 
tion of many others. No need to say that every 
Wisconsin library will want it. 


1942. 
919.69 


Fergusson, Erna. Our Hawaii. 
8311p. illus. Knopf, $3.50. 


Extremely readable as well as informative 
book about Hawaii as it was; with enough of 
history to give background and emphasis on 
native life and customs. 


See Booklist 38 :250 Mr. 15 °42. 


Hager, Alice Rogers. Frontier by air. 
1942. 2438p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
918.1 


After the air journey described in her Wings 
over the Americas the author accepted an in- 
vitation of the Brazilian government to make 
a more specialized survey of Brazil’s air devel- 
opment. This narrative of a 15,000 mile flight 
made in the summer of 1941 is the result. 


Keller, Adolph. Christian Europe today. 
1942, 310p. Harper, $3. 940.53 


Although the style is somewhat heavy and 
ponderous, especially in the introductory chap- 
ters, this book contains much information of 
value with reference to the fate of the church 
in European countries today. Special emphasis 
is on the fascist and bolshevist states, but other 
countries are touched on at least briefly. Bal- 
ancing the dark picture of a dying civilization 
are evidences of a faith which survives, even 
flourishes. Author, now in America, is a pro- 
fessor in the Universiites of Geneva and Zurich. 
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Lyon, Marguerite. And green grass 
grows all around. 1942. 307p. Bobbs, 
$2.50. 917.78 


In her previous book We take to the hills, 
the author told how she and her husband 
bought a farm in the Ozarks and settled down 
to make a home there. This is a continuation 
of that story. Opens with a chapter which 
describes the unexpected reception of the first 
book, for contrary to the author’s fears, the 
neighbors were pleased rather than offended. 
“Is my name in it? Hey, lookit! A whole chap- 
ter about Doris.” The new volume is equally 
rich in folk flavor, with an entertaining chap- 
ter on Eats in the Ozarks and one on Answers 
to questions city folks ask. 


Mowrer, Edgar A. and Rajchman, Mar- 
the. Global war; an atlas of world 
strategy. 1942. 128p. maps. Morrow, 
pa. $1. 940.53 


Maps by Miss Rajchman and text by Mr. 
Mowrer attempt to give the necessary back- 
ground for an understanding of the war. 


See Booklist 39:8 8. ’42, 


Philips, Shine. Big Spring. 1942. 231p. 
illus. Prentice-Hall, $2.50. 917.64 


Subtitled The casual biography of a prairie 
town, this is the story of a west Texas locality 
over a period of some forty years as told by 
the local druggist. Has a fine chapter on the 
Country doctor, others on the parsons. the cow- 
boys, the drummers, the old fashioned saloon, 
and the barber shop. Written in easy vernacu- 
lar speech, sometimes frank and profane, but 
always warm-hearted in its interpretation of 
characteristics common to small towns every- 
where, 


Potter, Jean. Alaska under arms, 1942. 
200p. Macmillan, $2. 917.98 


An up-to-date account of Alaska, its social, 
economic and political problems; the changes 
brought about by our entry into the war; fron- 
tier radio broadcasting; building the military 
bases; flying the planes; constructing the Alas- 
ka highway. A book that will be of use in any 
library, written by a member of the research 
staff of Fortune who was sent to Alaska for 
that purpose. 


Price, Willard. Japan rides the tiger. 
1942. 228p. John Day, $2.50. 915.2 


The author’s Children of the rising sun has 
long been looked on as one of the best general 
books on Japan. His interpretation of the pre- 
sent situation in the Pacific, based partly on 
the previous book, is equally clear and objec- 
tive. Shows the extent to which medievalism 
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still dominates Japanese thought and life, the 
rigid discipline to which young Japanese are 
subjected, and the ideals to which they are 
trained. Military objectives, strength and weak- 
nesses, are also surveyed. 


Robertson, Ben. Red hills and cotton. 
1942. 296p. Knopf, $2.50. 917.5 


Of himself and his people of the Carolina 
hill country, the author writes: “I and my kin- 
folks are Southerners of the inland empire. We 
and the ten million like us call ourselves the 
backbone of the Southern regions, the hickory- 
nut nome-spun Southerners ... We are forth- 
right and outspoken. We are plain people and 
our houses are plain—you will not find on our 
front piazzas tall white columns holding up 
the roof.” He writes of this plain, forthright 
south, lovingly of its past, confidently of its 
future. An admirable addition to the growing 
list of regional books; especially interesting as 
a contrast to Small town south. 


Sandburg, Carl. Storm over the land; a 
profile of the civil war. 1942. 440p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 973.7 


In his preface Carl Sandburg refers to this 
volume as “carved mainly from the pages of 
the four-volume book Abraham Lincoln—the 
war years. ... For the sake of brevity and se- 
quence the author has rewritten some sections 
of the larger work ... on occasion adding new 
text.”” “Carved” is a good word. Comparison 
with the larger work shows that whole para- 
graphs have been lifted from the chapters hay- 
ing to do with the campaigns and battles of the 
war, omitting all extraneous matter and add- 
ing connecting paragraphs where needed. May 
be read by some to whom the four volumes 
looked formidable or by others interested pri- 
marily in military history. 


Stegner, Wallace. Mormon country. 
1942. 362p. Duell, $3. 917.9 


In several novels of recent years, the Mor- 
mon religion, with its dramatic past and pe- 
culiar institution of plural marriage, has been 
exploited. Here is a volume which will serve 
as an admirable handbook for the reader whose 
interest in the subject has been aroused. Em- 
phasis is less on the dramatic elements than 
on the stubborn courage, the tenaciously-held 
faith, the organizing genius, and the communal 
spirit which went to the building of a unique 
society. Gives a vivid picture also of life in a 
Mormon community today. In two parts, the 
second devoted to the Genfiles—mountain men, 
railroad men, and miners—who left their mark 
on Mormon country. 


Trumbull, Robert. The raft. 1942. 205p. 
illus. Holt, $2.50. 940.53 
Simple recital of the 84-day adventure of 
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three navy flyers cast adrift in a small rubber 
boat. A story of courage, resourcefulness and 
ingenuity on the part of a Missouri farm boy 
of 22, a young Polish American of 24 from 
Youngstown, Ohio, and their pilot, Robert Dix- 
on, an older and experienced seaman, whose 
narrative of the ordeal has been set down, 
as it was told to him, by a Honolulu news- 
paper editor. 


See Booklist 39:9 8S. '42. 


White, William L. They were expend- 
able. 1942. 209p. Harcourt, $2. 940.53 


A report of individual heroism in Torpedo 
Boat Squadron 8 stationed at the Philippines 
and giving the whole campaign as a back- 
ground, Written by W. L. White from the ac- 
count of three survivors—vividly and poignant- 
ly told. In present army terms, the word ex- 
pendable may refer to any piece of war equip- 
ment, human or mechanical, which is put in 
the way of destruction for purposes of gaining 
time. 


See Booklist 39:30 O. 1 '42, 
Fiction 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. The lieutenant’s 
lady. 1942. 275p. Appleton, $2. 


Mrs, Aldrich’s new novel gives a picture of 
army life on the frontier from the point of 
view of a “modern” girl of the time. The hard- 
ships and dangers, and such social life as there 
was, form a background for the love story of 
this girl and the lieutenant who married her 
because he didn’t know what else to do with 
her until he could ship her back down river. A 
good story, although, most will say, not equal 
to Lantern in her hand. 


Black, Dorothy. My love belongs to me. 
1942. 296p. Macrae, $2. 


Present-day novel of the war in England, in 
which a lonely soldier meets a lonely girl clerk. 
They fall in love, marry, and he proves to be 
a baronet with a haughty family. Sentimental, 
but well told, will please readers of light ro- 
mance. 


Collins, Mary. Only the good. 1942. 
250p. Scribner, $2. 


Good plot and good characterization mark 
this new mystery by the author of The fog 
comes. California setting. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Early summer. 1942, 
3821p. Appleton, $2.50. 


A continuation of the story Faye’s folly. The 
Civil War is over and Sheba Faye is married to 
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Jim Warner, while continuing to manage her 
farm. Problems connected with the five step- 
children and the reappearance of Rose, the first 
wife, make up the slight plot, 


Jennings, John. Gentleman ranker. 1942. 
565p. Reynal, $2.75. 


A story of the French and Indian war 1753- 
1760. After a night of dissipation in London, 
young Stephen Trent wakes up to tind that he 
hds enlisted as a private in the British army 
and is off on an expedition to America under 
General Braddock. His immediate superior is 
rough and tough Sergeant O’Hara who puts 
him through a stiff course of discipline. Brad- 
dock’s defeat is described from an unusual 
angle, but the real theme of the book is the 
Americanization of these two Britishers, O’Hara 
and Stephen. In this, the novel resembles Gunes 
of Burgoyne, in which the’ same thing hap- 
pened to a young Hessian officer. 


See Booklist 39 :48 O, 15 '42. 


Medearis, Mary. Big Doc’s girl. 1942. 
271p. Lippincott, $2. 


A story of the Arkansas “back country,” of 
a big-hearted doctor who gives his life to the 
country people, even though he has four de- 
grees from European Universities and might 
have had a brilliant career elsewhere. Told in 
the first person by Mary, the daughter, who 
had had dreams of going away to the Con- 
servatory to study music, but who finds her 
mission along the same path her father had 
followed. A short novel of decided heart ap- 
peal. Good to recommend to older girls. 


See Booklist 39 :49 O. 15 °42. 


Myers, John Myers. Out on any limb. 
1942. 401p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Adventure story of the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth told, like the author’s previous novel, 
The harp and the blade (BULLETIN Dec. ’41) 
in modern vernacular. Will appeal to those who 
read a story for the story’s sake rather than 
for historical atmosphere. 


See Booklist 39:11 8S, ’42. 


Parmenter, Christine Whiting. A golden 
age. 1942. 3438p. Crowell, $2.50. 


A novel to be enjoyed as a period piece, pic- 
turing as it does life in a small New England 
village during the 80’s and 90’s. Somewhat 
slow moving, but told with light humor and 
will bring back sentimental and amusing mem- 
ories to those who were young in those days. 
Ends with a wistful backward look from these 
contrastingly tragic times: ‘Mamma, did not 
know, you see, that she was living in a golden 
age,” 
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Silone, Ignazio. Seed beneath the snow. 
1942. 360p. Harper, $2.75. 


A continuation of the story begun in Bread 
and wine and, like that book, of interest for its 
picture of Italian peasant life under fascism. 


See Booklist 39:12 8. ’42. 


Stern, Philip Van Doren. Drums of 
morning. 1942. 627p. Doubleday, $3. 


A story of the fight against slavery from 
the abolitionist point of view. Jonathan Brad- 
ford is nine years old when his father shares 
the martyrdom of Elijah Lovejoy in Alton. 
Illinois. From there on, his life is literally 
dedicated to the cause for which his father 
died. The novel is a long and very serious re- 
creation of the period, based on a careful study 
of sources. As a romantic novel it will disap- 
point; as a presentation of a crusade and a 
state of mind it has historic value. 


See Booklist 39:12 S. ’42. 


Terrell, John Upton. Plume rouge. 1942. 
499p. Viking, $2.75. 


Novel of a pioneer journey from St. Louis to 
the Columbia in the wake of Lewis and Clarke. 
The inclusion of women in an expedition at such 
an early date is probably a wholly fictitous 
device, but one which the author doesn’t over- 
work to provide romantic color. Indeed, the 
adaptation of the several women to the situa- 
tion, in keeping with their individual natures, 
is a realistically convincing element in the 
story. Slow moving like the journey itself, but 
of absorbing interest to any reader with a lik- 
ing for this period of history. 


See Booklist 39:12 8S. ’42. 


Turnbull, Agnes Sligh. The day must 
dawn. 1942. 483p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Mrs. Turnbull goes back to an earlier period 
for the scene of this new story of the Scotch- 
Irish in Pennsylvania. The time is that of the 
American revolution and there are many scenes 
of border fighting and of cruel reprisals be- 
tween red men and white. The main theme is 
the ambition of a mother to spare her only 
daughter the suffering she has known as a 
frontier wife. Even though it means that she 
must give up Violet forever, Martha Murray 
is determined to send the girl back east to live 
among gentle folks. Her plans almost carry; 
and then the return of Hugh, the foster broth- 
er, supposedly killed in the western campaigns, 
leads to a different outcome. A _ well-written 
story which will not disappoint her readers. 


Tuttle, W. C. Valley of the vanishing 
herds. 1942. 248p. Houghton, $2. 


Readers of the Hashknife Hartley stories will 
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find this new one as readable as the earlier 
yarns. Told with humor and good local color. 


Van Doren, Dorothy. Dacey Hamilton. 
1942. 303p. Harper, $2.50. 


Mrs. Van Doren says that the story of a 
woman “who was in a sense beginning her life 
after she had five children” had been bothering 
her for some time. This is the story she has 
told in this book; the story of Dacey Hamilton, 
who at fifteen was married to a famous painter 
who found in her a perfect model for his 
Italianesque madonnas, Against a background 
of New York in the war years, 1917-18, the 
book tells the love story of Dacey and Urian 
Oakes, a newspaper man, whose consciousness 
of his lameness has cut him off from normal 
family life. Quietly and competently told, will 
be enjoyed by discriminating readers. 


See Booklist 39:34 O, 1 °42. 


Young, Francis Brett. A man about the 
house. 1942. 3804p. Reynal, $2.50. 


This story of two English spinsters who, 
from a drab poverty-strained existence in their 
ancient family mansion, are transported to 
Italy, where they have inherited a villa, along 
with a comfortable income, must be accounted 
one of the author’s minor works, although it is 
related with his usual story-teller’s skill. 


Children’s Books 
Stories, Mostly for Lower Grades 


Barksdale, Lena. The first Thanksgiving. 
1942. 57p. illus. Knopf, $1.50. 


Hannah, who lives with her parents and old- 
er brothers in Maine, comes down to Massachu- 
setts to make the acquaintance of her cousins 
and to eat Thanksgiving dinner with Grandma 
and Grandpa. After the dinner is over she hears 
Grandma tell the story of that first Thanksgiv- 
ing in which she and Grandpa had taken part, 
all of forty years ago, in Plymouth. 


Brock, Emma L. Here comes Kristie. 
1942. 81p. illus. Knopf, $1.75. 


Although Elmer and Hiner lived on a farm 
where there were other horses, they wanted a 
horse of their own. More than anything else in 
the world they wanted a horse of their own. 
So they save their pennies and nickles and dimes 
till they had fifteen dollars. “Could you buy a 
horse for fifteen dollars, a real horse?’ they 
asked their father. ‘‘Well, yes—a sort of a real 
horse.” Kristie was the sort of a real horse 
they bought, and her antics and whimsies make 
up a story of genuine humor and rich local 
flavor. Illustrated by the author. 
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Brooks, Walter R. Freddy and the peril- 
ous adventure. 1942. 245p. illus. 
Knopf, $2. 


This new story of the talking animals on 
the Bean farm is consistently amusing and con- 
vincing nonsense. Alice and Emma, two modest 
young ducks. develop personalities in the ad- 
venture they share with Freddy, who is again 
the hero, and the villainous Mr. Golcher is 
completely outwitted and undone. Kurt Wiese 
is the illustrator. Grade 4 and up. 


Brown, Elinor. Holidays and everydays. 
1942. 30p. illus. Oxford, $1.25. 


Simple everyday happenings, such as hunting 
for things or eating outdoors, are the subject 
material for these nursery-age stories to read 
or tell, as are also activities for such days as 
Christmas and Easter. Pre-school. 


Estes, Eleanor. The middle Moffat. 1942. 
8317p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


That grown-ups will enjoy the humor of this 
book does not detract from its suitability for 
children, for the situations are reasonable and 
entertaining from their point of view as well. 
Jane’s friendship for the Oldest Resident leads 
to a number of other amusing events, but the 
episode of the Middle Bear is the best of them 
all. The black and white line drawings of Louis 
Clobodkin contribute to the reader’s complete 
enjoyment. Grades 5-up. 


Hooper, John. Johnny jump up. 1942. 
illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 


“Johnny liked horses better than anything 
else in the world. When his teacher asked the 
boys and girls to make pictures of what they 
liked best, Johnny always drew a horse.” Other 
boys and girls will like Johnny’s own story 
about his driving the mail stage all the way 
to Bucksport, all by himself, Grades 1-2, 


Judson, Clara Ingram. They came from 
Sweden. 1942. 214p. Houghton, $2. 


A story of pioneer homemaking in both Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. The Larssons come from 
Sweden in the 1850’s, land in Milwaukee and 
buy a small tract of land on Pine Lake, near 
Watertown. Here they have their first lessons 
in American ways. Later, when they learn of 
the better opportunities offered in Minnesota 
under the Homestead Act, they move on to the 
new locality. Children of about 5th grade will 
find the adventures of Hans and Elna, and 
their older brother Gustaf, interesting, if not 
exciting reading. Good for communities of 
Scandinavian background. 
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Maloy, Lois. Swift thunder of the prairie. 
1942. 74p. illus. Scribner, $1.75. 


For children who like to read about trains 
and for children who like to read about Indians, 
here is a book made to order. Before the end of 
the story, the “jolly, busy, bustling little en- 
gine” has a new name—and so does Little Star 
Brother—a thing which never could have hap- 
pened to either without the other. Illustrated 
by the author. Grades 3-5. 


Mammen, Edward W. Jim’s the boy! 
1942. unp. illus. Harper, $1.25. 


“Cap’n Jack was the laziest man in Weafher- 
field. He could make the most wonderful kites 
and build the finest model sailboats you ever 
saw. But work was something he knew nothing 
about.” This is the story of Cap'n Jack, and 
Jim whose comings made such a difference in 
both their lives. Jessie Robinson’s drawings, 
generously distributed through the text, are 
reminiscent of an earlier book which she illus- 
trated for this author, The Button’s go walk- 
ing. Grades 3-5. 


Marshall, Dean. The long white month. 
1942, 252p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


From the too carefully planned and directed 
life she has been leading with Aunt Millicent 
in the New York apartment, Priscilla goes to 
spend a month with Cousin Susan in a cabin 
in the woods. A whole long month, thinks 
Susan, with not a single thing to learn! And 
yet how much she does learn, about the birds 
and other woods creatures; how to build a fire, 
and so many other things! The enchantment 
of winter is in the story, a love for wild life, 
and a warm understanding of a child’s needs. 
A wholly admirable book for girls around 8 
to 10, 


Means, Philip Ainsworth. Tupak of the 
Incas. 1942. 1384p. illus. Scribner, $2. 


A distinguished scholar on Inca civilization 
as the author. and the artist who illustrated 
his articles for the National Geographic, to- 
gether assure the historical reliability of the 
background of this story. Tupak, a deposed 
member of the Imperial House of Incas, had 
been only four, when he encountered the tra- 
gedy which made it imperative that for the 
rest of his life he should excel in courage, 
patience and integrity. The manner in which 
he meets that challenge provides a dramatic 
and satisfying story. Good printing and attrac- 
tive format. Grades 5-8. 


Singer, Caroline and Baldridge, Cyrus 
Leroy. Santa Claus comes to America. 
1942. unp. illus. Knopf, $1. 


The legent of St. Nicholas and the versions 
given it in different lands form the basis of a 
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holiday book which shows how our Santa Claus 
has borrowed characteristics from them all. 
Part of the appeal lies in the Santa Claus pic- 
tures and in Clement Moore’s poem, A visit from 
St. Nicholas, which is quoted in the story. 
Boards. Grades 3-4, 


Sterne, Emma Gelders. America was 
like this. 1941. 198p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


From the story of how Swift Arrow, a Chero- 
kee Indian boy, saw “a Thing coming over the 
edge of the water” to that of young Hans, who 
taught an old American citizen the meaning of 
freedom today, this is a history book in which 
important dates—1498, 1608, 1775, 1861, 1894 
and 1941—are dramatically presented. Grades 
4 and up. 


Stone, William. Thunder Island. 1942. 
195p. illus. Knopf, $2. 


Unusual illustrations mark this fast-moving 
tale of a South Sea island which white men 
call by a different name. The sound of the 
thundering waves had beat for thirteen years 
in the life of Marahiti, whose story this is, 
although in his adventures he is always accom- 
panied by his pig-tailed sister Reri, two years 
younger. Crowded into a few days are such 
events as a night-fishing excursion, the ap- 
pearance of a phantom canoe, the capture of a 
wild boar, and—a fitting climax—a devastating 
typhoon. For boys and tomboys. Grades 5-8. 


Undset, Sigrid. Happy times in Norway. 
1942, 225p. Knopf, $2. 


Reminiscences from the youth of the author’s 
children are here set down in slightly fiction- 
ized form as the adventures of two boys, Anders 
and Hans. These center around three seasonal 
festivities, Christmas, Seventeenth of May, and 
Summer vacation, when the family moves to 
the saeter up the mountain. Perhaps of more 
interest to grown ups than to children; good 
for parents and children to read aloud. 


Chiefly Fact and Information 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Homespun 
playdays. 1941. 216p. illus. Viking, 
$2. 


Not the least of the attractions of these 
seventeen well-constructed stories of play-par- 
ites, singing schools, maypoles, spelling bees, 
and other forms of early American entertain- 
ment, are the mouth-watering descriptions of 
food which accompany each celebration. Diaries, 
letters and early village records were sources 
providing the author with the factual back- 
ground. Grades 4-7. 
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Beaty, John Y. The river book. 1942. 
256p. illus. Beckley-Cardy, 90c. 
551.48 


It was on the Fox River in Illinois that the 
two boys made their journey of exploration 
with their uncle, but the things they learn 
about a river and its course, its plant and 
animal life, and the activities which go on 
along its banks are, as the uncle points out, 
common to all rivers. Good supplementary geog- 
raphy material. 


Booth, Harold H. Book of modern war- 
planes. 1942. 27p. illus. Garden City, 
$1. 629.1 


“A collection of paintings of the world’s 
latest fighting aircraft.” (Subtitle). Reproduced 
in color with descriptive text. For older boys. 


Carter, Phyllis Ann. Spin, weave and 
wear; the story of cloth. 1941. 135p. 
illus. McBride, $1.75. 677 


The story of spinning and weaving, with 
special chapters devoted to wool, linen, cotton, 
silk and rayon. For 5th to 6th grades and up. 


De la Mare, Walter. Bells and grass. 
1942. 144p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 821 


Dorothy Lathrop’s elfin drawings are admir- 
ably suited to these poems by Walter De la 
Mare, of which, though now published for the 
first time, some were written more than thirty- 
five years ago, before the appearance of Pea- 
cock Pie, Although a few of them seem to have 
the backward-look of the adult world, there is 
none without authentic charm, and it may be 
that even these contribute to the precious mix- 
ture of the unknown and the everyday which 
make this poet’s magic. Grade 3 up. 


Elms, F. Raymond. Mountains of the 
world. 1942. 80p. illus. Whitman, $2. 
551.4 


A companion volume to Rivers of the world 
(BULLETIN Ja. ’41), devoting a chapter each 
to 12 great mountain ranges and two to the 
famous peaks, Etna and Fujiyama. A map and 
attractive sketch drawings accompany each 
chapter, the whole providing admirable sup- 
plementary material in geography. 


Fenton, Carroll Lane and Fenton, Mil- 
dred Adams. Mountains. 1942. 160p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 551.4 


An introduction to mountain geography and 
geology useful for school work at about junior 
high level; interesting reading for both young 
people and adults, with a special appeal for all 
who have traveled in the Rockies. Two hand- 
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some reproductions of color photography and 
other illustrations, 


Follett, Helen. Ocean outposts. 1942. 
1338p. illus. Scribner, $2. 919 


Why were there only 37 men on Midway 
Island in 1941? Where can one find buffaloes 
in the Pacific? What language is spoken on 
Guam? Here, in one book, is the fascinating 
but factual story of the American outposts in 
the Pacific, telling the things that young peo- 
ple—and their elders as well—want to know, 
in a manner which they can understand. Grades 
7 and up. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. Little town. 
1942, unp. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


In pictures and simple text the activities of 
a small town throughout a typical day are 
described. Somewhat monotonous for continu- 
ous reading, but could be used as elementary 
social science material in about 3d-4th grade. 


Harrison, George Russell. How things 
work. 1941. 301p. illus. Morrow. $2.50. 
530 


As director of the Research Laboratory of 
Experimental Physics at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the author is well qualified 
to answer the questions young people ask about 
how things work. His explanations of everyday 
miracles such as electric refrigerators, cameras, 
telescopes, Nylon and pyrex, are clear and 
graphic, though simplified. Grades 6 and up. 


Huntington, Harriet E. Tune up. 1942. 
unp. illus. Doubleday, $2. 785.1 


Lacy, Marion. Picture book of musical 
instruments. 1942. 538p. illus. Lothrop, 
$2. 785.1 


Similar in appearance and almost identical 
in purpose, either of these two new books will 
be a welcome addition to the library’s fine arts 
collection, as well as a graphic aid to the 
teaching of music appreciation. Each describes 
and pictures the various instruments of the 
orchestra and the method of playing, including 
the type of music produced. Points of differ- 
ence, worth noting, are as follows: Tune up: 
semi-poetic form, emphasizes nature of sound 
produced, illustrated by photographs; Picture 
book: prose form, indexed, emphasizes histor- 
ical development, illustrated by drawings. Tune 
up is perhaps more elementary in its approach, 
but either is suitable for grades 5-8. 


Kane, Henry B. Tale of the Promethea 
moth. 1942. unp. illus. Knopf, $1.25. 
595.7 


Unusually beautiful nature photographs illus- 
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trate a book which traces the life cycle of the 
Promethea moth. Told in poetic prose, the 
book will be appreciated most by the better 
readers of the 6th grade and above. 


Leaf, Munro. A war-time handbook for 
young Americans. 1942. 64p. illus. 
Stokes, $1.25. 355 


The timely subject and the character of the 
author’s familiar books on behavior suggest 
the nature of this one, which points out, with 
appropriate illustration, that “this war is just 
as much our job as it is that of any grown-up 
in the country.” Ways in which young citizens 
can do their share follow. The term “hand- 
book” is misleading, for it is larger than aver- 
age in size and bound in cloth. Librarians will 
note the hazard which exists in spaces pro- 
vided for information to be supplied by the 
handbook’s owner. Grades 3-6. 


Leeming, Joseph. Fun with wood. 1942. 
111p. illus. Stokes, $2.25. 736 


Amply illustrated with diagrams and draw- 
ings, this is a business-like guide for young 
whittlers and carvers. Necessary tools and their 
eare are described, and a bibliography lists 
books which will tell how to make furniture 
and other articles that can be decorated by 
carving. Grades 6 up. 


Lovelace, Maud and Delos. The golden 
wedge; Indian legends of South Amer- 
ica. 1942. 189p. illus. Crowell, $2. 

398 or 970.1 


These legends of the time which the South 
American Indians refer to as the Long Long 
Before have both poetry and humor, make 
good story telling material, and are interest- 
ing to compare with our own Indian folk tales, 


Parker, Bertha Morris. Insects and their 
ways. c.1941. 36p. illus. Harper, $1. 
595 


———. Beyond the solar system. c.1941. 
3836p. illus. Harper, $1. 520 


These two handsomely illustrated books are 
available also from Row Peterson in paper 
bound editions at 28c ea. 


Peet, Creighton. Defending America. 
1941. 160p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 355 


Abundant illustrations by Fritz Kredel ac- 
company simple explanations of organization, 
ranking, equipment, duties and training of the 
land, sea and air forces of the United States. 
Army and navy insignia, as well as ships and 
aircraft, are both described and pictured. Well 
bound. Grades 5-9. 
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Stack, Herbert J. and Huston, Geraldine. 
It’s fun to be safe. 1942. 192p. illus. 
Beckley-Cardy, 80c. 614.8 


Safety lessons in story form. Jack and Jane, 
who think it must have been very exciting to 
live in the days of Daniel Boone, learn that 
there are dangers lurking on city streets for 
which a wise scout must always be on the 
watch: yes and in their homes and on country 
outings as well. 


Way of life series. Row Peterson, 96c 
ea. 


Occupational material is presented in a 
graphic and interesting manner in this series 
of books for high school level. Cloth bound, 
well illustrated. Representative titles are: 


Green kingdom, the way of life of a forester, 
by W. A. DuPuy. 634.9 


Treasure shelves, the way of life in a library, 
by Lucile F. Fargo. 027.4 


Captains of the sky, by A. H. Munday. 629.13 


Here comes tomorrow (Chemurgy), by Victor 
Schoffelmayer. 660 


Warriors of the sea, by Yates Stirling, jr. 359 


West, Wallace. Our good neighbors in 
Latin America. 1942. 388p. Noble, $2. 
918 


A book based on the Good Neighbor programs 
broadcast over NBC, Adopts the device of an 
American family, parents and young daughter, 
who are traveling through Latin America, de- 
voting a chapter each to the various countries. 
With many illustrations, makes good school 
material for about junior high level. 


Yates, Raymond F. Boys’ book of mag- 
netism. 1941. 166p. illus. Harper, $2. 
538 


A book explaining the nature of magnetic 
attraction, with many experiments which boys 
can try for themselves. 


Stories for the Young People’s Shelf 


Buck, Elizabeth H. Mount and ride! 
1942. 241p. Penn, $2. 


In this historical story of Francis Marion’s 
campaigns in the Revolutionary war, there is 
also pictured the frontiersman’s struggle to 
clear his land and maintain the cultural home 
life of the South. The adventures of Alan Lind- 
say, as he tries to run the plantation while 
his father is a prisoner in Charleston, makes 
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an exciting story for boys and girls of junior 
high school age. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Adam of the 
road. 1942. 317p. illus. Viking, $2. 


This story of Adam, the minstrel’s son who, 
becoming separated from his father and losing 
his dog, Nick, sets out to recover both, is a 
colorful tale of medieval England. Good writ- 
ing, fine printing and fitting illustrations by 
Robert Lawson make it a book of distinction. 


Hall, Marjory. Bread and butter. 1942. 
213p. Houghton, $2. 


Here as in Success in reserve (BULLETIN N. 
’41) the author shows her understanding of 
the problems a girl faces when starting college 
or a career. Laura Lou’s experiences starting 
her bake shop, her fun and activities, will be 
enjoyed by any junior high school girl. Clever 
illustrations by Jean Baker head each chapter. 


Malvern, Gladys. Dancing star: the story 
of Anna Pavlova. 1942. 280p. illus. 
Messner, $2.50. 


The spirit of devotion to an art is well con- 
veyed in this biography of Anna Pavlova, from 
her eighth year, when she first knew that she 
wanted above all things to dance, to the end 
of her brilliant career. An admirable book in 
every way for older girls. 


Skidmore, Hubert. Hill lawyer. 1942. 


3801p. Doubleday, $2. 


Down in Charleston, Jim Martin, just gradu- 
ated from law school, and trying to get a start 
as a practicing lawyer, has run into a case in- 
volving some contested timber claims back in 
the mountains. To get the matter straightened 
out in the shortest possible time, he decides to 
make the trip in to Stony Fork to look into 
the situation, and so finds himself pitted against 
the band of crooks who have been cheating the 
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mountain people. A good story for older boys, 
sensational in some of its elements, but never 
treated sensationally. Companion volume to 
Hill doctor. 


Sutton, Margaret. Jemima, daughter of 
Daniel Boone. 1942. 251p. Scribner, 


$2. 


Jemima, the one of Daniel Boone’s children 
who inherited most of his spirit, makes an ideal 
heroine of a book for young people, and while 
this story just falls short of hitting the mark, 
it does present a good picture of the hazards 
and hardships of the frontier. Author has used 
authentic sources, including the manuscript col- 
lections of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 


Thompson, Mary Wolfe. The blueberry 
muffin. 1942. 248p. Longmans, $2. 


Graduating in February from high school in 
New York City, Priscilla Bentley learns that 
finding a job to earn money for her college 
course is not so easy. To fill in the time she 
helps Aunt Cilla set up her new tea room in 
Connecticut. stays on as a waitress and there 
finds her true vocation. A well-told story by the 
author of Highway past her door. 


Tunis, John R. All-American. 
245p. Harcourt, $2. 


1942. 


A good sports story—and more. After the 
Academy-High school game in which one of the 
high school players is seriously hurt, Ronald 
Perry, who knows that he was responsible for 
the injury, finds himself out of sympathy with 
the attitude of his Academy friends who look 
on it merely ag an incident in the game. “He 
had it coming to him, the big lug,’ they say 
of Mayer Goldman, the Jewish boy who was 
injured. Half in defiance, Ronnie leaves the 
Academy and enters high school, and this is 
the story of his adjustment to a new world in 
which for vue first time he faces race prejudice 
and other real problems of democracy. 


Children’s Books in this list especially recommended 
for smaller libraries are: 


Brock. Here comes Kristie. p. 164. 

Brown. Holidays and every days. p. 164, 
Maloy. Swift thunder of the prairie. p. 165. 
Marshall. The long white month. p. 165. 
Singer. Santa Claus comes to America, p. 165. 
Sterne. America was like this. p. 165. 


Beaty. The river book. p. 166. 
Carter. Spin, weave and wear. p. 166. 
Way of life series. p. 167. 














